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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 



President Wilson's Speeches in Europe 



Feom the time he landed in France,. December 14, to date, 
President Wilson has directly or indirectly commented 
in his many speeches to French and British civilian and 
American military audiences on various phases of the 
"League of Nations" plan, as it is broadly and loosely 
termed. For lack of space it will be impossible to give the 
full text of all these speeches, or even of all the allusions to 
the topic which is so dominant in his thought. But several 
of the more important of these references should be given as 
part of the official record of the pre-conference period, in 
which, by conversations between statesmen and by formal 
utterances by spokesmen of the various nations, so much has 
been done by unusual but effective methods to prepare the 
way for public approval on a; world-scale of whatever the 
Conference may determine upon.- 

Response to President Poincare's Welcome 

"From the first, the thought of the people of the United 
States turned toward something more than the mere win- 
ning of this war. It turned to the establishment of eternal 
principles of right and justice. It realized that merely to 
win the war was not enough ; that it must be won in such a 
way and the question raised by it settled in such a way as 
to insure the future peace of the world and lay the founda- 
tions for the freedom and happiness of its many peoples 
and nations. 

"Never before has war worn so terrible a visage or ex- 
hibited more grossly the debasing influence of illicit am- 
bitions. I am sure that I shall look upon the ruin wrought 
by the armies of the Central Empires with the same re- 
pulsion and deep indignation that they stir in the hearts of 
the men of France and Belgium, and I appreciate, as you 
do, sir, the necessity of such action in the final settlement of 
the issues of the war as will not only rebuke such acts of 
terror and spoliation, but make men everywhere aware that 
they cannot be ventured upon without the certainty of just 
punishment." 

Reply to French Socialists 

"The war through which we have just passed has illus- 
trated in a way which never can be forgotten the extraor- 
dinary wrongs which can be perpetrated by arbitrary and 
irresponsible power. 

"It is not possible to secure the happiness and prosperity 
of the world, to establish an enduring peace, unless the 
repetition of such wrongs is rendered impossible. This has 
indeed been a peoples' war. It has been waged against 
absolutism and militarism, and these enemies of liberty 
must from this time forth be shut out from the possibility 
of working their cruel will upon mankind. 

"In my judgment, it is not sufficient to establish this 
principle. It is- necessary that it should be supported by a 
co-operation of the nations which shall be based upon fixed 
and definite covenants, and which shall be made certain of 
effective action through the instrumentality of a League of 
Nations. I believe this to be the conviction of all thoughtful 
and liberal men." 

To the French Academy at the Sorbonne 

"I have always thought that the chief object of educa- 
tion was to awaken the spirit, and that inasmuch as a liter- 
ature whenever it has touched its great and higher notes 
was an expression of the spirit of mankind the best in- 
duction into education was to feel the pulses of humanity 



which had beaten from age to age through the universities 
of men who had penetrated to the secrets of the human 
spirit. 

"And I agree with the intimation which has been con- 
veyed today that the terrible war through which we have 
just passed has been not only a war between nations, but 
that it has been also a war between systems of culture — 
the one system, the aggressive system, using science with- 
out conscience, stripping learning of its moral restraints and 
using every faculty of the human mind to do wrong to the 
whole race ; the other system, reminiscent of the high tradi- 
tion of men — reminiscent of all their struggles, some of them 
obscure, but others closely revealed to history, of men of in- 
domitable spirit everywhere struggling toward the right and 
seeking, above all things else, to be free." 

Wave of Moral Force. 

"The triumph of freedom in this war means that that 
spirit shall now dominate the world. There is a great 
wave of moral force moving through the world, and every 
man who opposes himself to that wave will go down in 
disgrace. 

"The task of those who are gathered here, or will pres- 
ently be gathered here, to make the settlements of this 
peace is greatly simplified by the fact that they are the mas- 
ters of no one; they are the servants of mankind. And 
if we do not heed the mandates of mankind we shall make 
ourselves the most conspicuous and deserved failures in the 
history of the world. 

"My conception of the league of nations is just this — that 
it shall operate as the organized moral force of men 
throughout the world, and that whenever or wherever 
wrong and aggression are planned or contemplated, this 
searching light of conscience will be turned upon them, and 
men everywhere will ask 'What are the purposes that you 
hold in your heart against the fortunes of the world?' " 

Exposure a Good Thing. 

"Just a little exposure will settle most questions. If the 
Central Powers had dared to discuss the purposes of this 
war for a single fortnight, it never would have happened. 
And if, as should be, they were forced to discuss it for a 
year the war would have beep inconceivable. 

"So I feel that the war is, as has been said more than 
once today, intimately related with the university spirit 
The university spirit is intolerant of all the things that put 
the human mind under restraint. It is intolerant of every- 
thing that seeks to retard the advancement of ideals, the 
acceptance of the truth, the purification of life. And every 
university man can ally himself with the forces of the pres- 
ent time with the feeling that now at last the spirit of 
truth, the spirit to which universities have devoted them- 
selves, has prevailed and is triumphant." 

Expressing American Spirit. 

"If there is one point of pride that I venture to enter- 
tain, it is that it has been my private privilege in some 
measure to interpret the university spirit in the public life 
of a great nation, and I feel that in honoring me today in 
this unusual and conspicuous manner you have first of all 
honored the people whom I represent. The spirit that I 
try to express I know to be their- spirit, and in proportion 
as I serve them I believe that I advance the cause of free- 
dom. 

"I wish to thank you, sir, from the bottom of my heart 
for a distinction which has in a singular way crowned my 
academic ' career.' ' 
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Reply to King George V 

"Every influence that the American people have over the 
affairs of the world is measured by their sympathy with the 
aspirations of freemen everywhere. 

"America does love freedom, and I believe that she loves 
freedom unselfishly. But if she does not she will not and 
cannot help the influence to which she justly aspires. 

"I have had the privilege, sir, of conferring with the lead- 
ers of your own Government and with the spokesmen of the 
Governments of France and of Italy, and I am glad to say 
that I have the same conceptions that they have of the 
significance and scope of the duty on which we have met. 

"We have used great words, all of us have used the great 
words 'Right' and 'Justice,' and now we are to prove 
whether or not we understand these words, and how they 
are to be applied to the particular settlements which must 
conclude this war. And we must not only understand 
them, but we must have the courage to act upon our under- 
standing. 

"Yet, after I have uttered the word 'Courage,' it comes 
into my mind that it would take more courage to resist the 
great moral tide now running in the world than to yield to 
it, than to obey it. 

"There is a great tide running in the hearts of men. The 
hearts of men have never beaten so singularly in unison 
before. Men have never before been so conscious of their 
brotherhood. Men have never before realized how little 
difference there was between right and justice in one lati- 
tude and in another, under one sovereignty and under an- 
other. 

"And it will be our high privilege, I believe, sir, not only 
to apply the moral judgment of the world to the particular 
settlements which we shall attempt, but also to organize 
the moral force of the world to preserve those settlements, 
to steady the forces of mankind, and to make the right and 
the justice to which great nations like our own have de- 
voted themselves, the predominant and controlling force of 
the world. 

"There is something inspiring in knowing that this is the 
errand that we have come on. Nothing less than this 
would have justified me in leaving the important tasks 
which fall upon me upon the other side of the sea — noth- 
ing but the consciousness that nothing else compares with 
this in dignity and importance. 

The Banquet at Guildhall, London 

"I do not believe that it was fancy on my part that I 
heard in the voice of welcome uttered in the streets of this 
great city and in the streets of Paris something more than a 
personal welcome. 

Heard Voices of -People 

"It seemed to me that I heard the voice of one people 
speaking to another people, and it was a voice in which 
one could distinguish a singular combination of emotions. 
There was surely there the deep gratefulness that the fight- 
ing was over. There was the pride that the fighting had 
had such a culmination. There was that sort of gratitude 
that the nations engaged had produced such men as the sol- 
diers of Great Britain and of the United States and of 
France and of Italy — men whose prowess and achievements 
they had witnessed with rising admiration as they moved 
from culmination to culmination. 

"But there was something more in it — the consciousness 
that the business is not yet done, the consciousness that it 
now rests upon others to see that those lives were not lost 
in vain. 

"I have not yet been to the actual battlefield, but I have 
been with many of the men who have fought the battles, 
and the other day I had the pleasure of being present at a 
session of the French Academy when they admitted Mar- 
shal Joffre to their membership. 

"That sturdy, serene soldier stood and uttered not the 
words of triumph, but the simple words of affection for his 
soldiers and the conviction which he summed up in a sen- 
tence which I will not try accurately to quote, but re- 



produce in its spirit. It was that France must always re- 
member that the small and the weak could never live free 
in the world unless the strong and the great always put 
their power and their strength in the service of right. 

"That is the afterthought — the thought that something 
must be done now ; not only to make the just settlements — 
that, of course — but to see that the settlements remained 
and were observed and that honor and justice prevail in the 
world. And as I have conversed with the soldiers I have 
been more and more aware that they fought for something 
that not all of them had denned, but which all of them 
recognized the moment you stated it to them. They fought 
to do away with an old order and to establish a new one, 
and the center and characteristic of the old order was that 
unstable thing which we used to call the 'balance of power,' 
a thing in which the balance was determined by the sword 
which was thrown in on the one side or the other, a balance 
which was determined by the unstable equilibrium of com- 
petitive interests, a balance which was maintained by 
jealous watchfulness and an antagonism of interests which, 
though it was generally latent, was always deep-seated. 

Trustees of World's Peace 

"The men who have fought in this war have been the men 
from the free nations who are determined that that sort of 
thing should end now and forever. It is very interesting to 
me to observe how from every quarter, from every sort of 
mind, from every concert of counsel, there comes the sugges- 
tion that there must now be not a balance of power, not one 
powerful group of nations set up against another, but a sin- 
gle overwhelming powerful group of nations who shall be 
the trustees of the peace of the world. 

"It has been delightful in my conferences with the leaders 
of your government to find how our minds moved along 
exactly the same line and how our thought was always that 
the key to the peace was the guarantee of the peace, not 
the items of it ; that the items would be worthless unless 
there stood back of them a permanent concert of power for 
their maintenance. That is the most reassuring thing that 
has ever happened in the world. 

"When this war began the thought of a league of nations 
was indulgently considered as the interesting thought of 
closeted students. It was thought of as one of those things 
that it was right to characterize by a name which, as a uni- 
versity man, I have always resented. It was said to be 
academic, as if that in itself were a condemnation — some- 
thing that men could think about, but never get. Now we 
find the practical leading minds of the world determined to 
get it. 

Eager to Get at Task 

"No such sudden and potent union of purpose has ever 
been witnessed in the world before. Do you wonder, there- 
fore, gentlemen, that in common with those who represent 
you I am eager to get at the business and write the sen- 
tences down? And that I am particularly happy that the 
ground is cleared and the foundations laid — for we have 
already accepted the same body of principles. Those prin- 
ciples are clearly and definitely enough stated to make their 
application a matter which should afford no fundamental 
difficulty. 

"And back of us is that imperative yearning of the world 
to have all disturbing questions quieted, to have all threats 
against peace silenced, to have just men everywhere come 
together for a common object. The peoples of the world 
want peace and they want it now, not merely by conquest 
of arms but by agreement of mind." 

America for All— Or None 

Speaking in Free Trade Hall, Manchester, where some of 
the greatest of British orators have won rare triumphs, the 
President said: 

"You know that the United States has always felt from 
the very beginning of her history that she must keep herself 
separate from any kind of connection with European 
politics. 
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"I want to say very frankly to you that she is not now in- 
terested in European politics, but she is interested in the 
partnership of right between America and Europe. If the 
future had nothing for us but a new attempt to beep the 
World at a right poise by a balance of power, the United 
States would take no interest, because she will join no 
combination of power which is not a combination of all of 
us. She is not interested merely in the peace of Europe, but 
in the peace of the world. 

"Therefore it seems to me that in the settlement which is 
just ahead of us something more delicate and difficult than 
was ever attempted before has to be accomplished — a gen- 
uine concert of mind and of purpose. But while it is diffi- 
cult, there is an element present that makes it easy. Never 
before in the history of the world, I believe, has there been 
such a keen international consciousness as there is now. 

"There is a great voice of humanity abroad in the world 
just now which he who cannot hear is deaf. There is a 
great compulsion of the common conscience now in existence 
which if any statesman resist will gain for him the most 
unenviable eminence in history. We are not obeying the 
mandate of parties or of politics. We are obeying the man- 
date of humanity. 

"That is the reason why it seems to me that the things 
that are more often in our minds are the least significant. I 
am not hopeful that the individual items of the settlement 
which we are about to attempt will altogether be satisfac- 
tory. 

"One has only to apply his mind to any one of the ques- 
tions of boundary and of altered sovereignty and of racial 
aspirations to do something more than conjecture that there 
is no man and no body of men who know just how they ought 
to be settled ; and yet, if we are to make unsatisfactory set- 
tlements we must see to it that they are rendered more and 
more satisfactory by the subsequent adjustments which are 
made possible. We must provide the machinery for read- 
justments in order that we have the machinery of good will 
and friendship. • 

"Friendship must have a machinery. If I cannot corres- 
pond with you, if I cannot learn your minds, if I cannot co- 
operate with you, I cannot be your friend ; and if the world 
is to remain a body of friends it must have the means of 
friendship, the means of constant friendly intercourse, the 
means for constant watchfulness over the common interests. 
That makes it necessary to make some great effort to have 
with one another an easy and constant method of conference, 
so that troubles may be taken when they are little and not 
allowed to grow until they are big." 

Concert, Not Balance of Power 

On January 3, speaking in the House of Deputies of 
Italy's Parliament before assembled legislators and diplo- 
mats and the royal family, the .President paid tribute on 
behalf of America to Italy and to her share in winning the 
war. In the course of his speech he said : 

"The great difficulty among such States as those of the 
Balkans has been that they were always accessible to secret 
influence, and they were always being penetrated by intrigue 
of some sort or another; that north of them lay disturbed 
populations which were held together not by sympathy and 
friendship, but by the coercive force of a military power. 

"I am sure that you recognize the principles as I do — • 
that it is not our privilege to say what sort of a government 
they should set up. But we are friends of those people, and 
it is our duty as their friends to see to it that some kind of 
protection is thrown around them, something supplied which 
will hold them together. 

"We know that there cannot be another balance of power. 
That has been tried and found wanting, for the best of all 
reasons that it does not stay balanced inside itself, and a 
waste (weight?) which does not hold together cannot con- 
stitute a makeweight in the affairs of men. 

"Therefore, there must be something substituted for the 
balance of power, and I am happy to find everywhere in the 
air of these great nations the conception that that thing 
must be a thoroughly united league of nations." 



INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

. . . American Jewry will be represented during the 
Peace Conference at Paris by nine delegates named by the 
first American Jewish Congress, held in Philadelphia in 
mid-December, at which action was taken by representa- 
tives of 3,500,000 residents of the republic, who are 
deeply concerned with the ultimate effect of the war and 
of the Peace Conference upon the status of their fellow 
Jews abroad. Eadical and conservative, liberal and re- 
actionary, Zionistic and internationalist Jews were con- 
stituents of the congress; and the opinion it formally 
voices expresses the will of the largest, wealthiest, freest, 
and most influential community of the Jewish race in 
the world. By reason of the close identification of not a 
few of the leaders of the congress with the Wilson ad- 
ministration and because of the dominant place the 
American community has in world-Jewry, this delega- 
tion sitting at Paris will have an opportunity of media- 
tion with European Jewish statesmen and financiers 
which will make it an exceptionally influential group. 
The delegation goes to Paris committed to the follow- 
ing bill of rights, which, if it is endorsed by repre- 
sentative delegations from the Jews of Europe, will be 
set before the Peace Conference as the voice of the race. 
It reads thus : 

Resolved, That the American Jewish Congress re- 
spectfully requests the Peace Conference to insert in the 
treaty of peace conditions precedent to the creation of 
the new or enlarged States which it is proposed to call 
into being, and that these express provisions be made a 
part of the constitutions of such States before they shall 
be finally recognized as States by the signatures of the 
treaty, as follows: 

1. All inhabitants of the territory of — , including 
such persons, together with their families, who subse- 
quent to August 1, 1914, fled, removed, or were expelled 
therefrom, and who shall, within ten years from the 
adoption of this provision, return thereto, shall for all 
purposes be citizens thereof: Provided, however, That 
such as have heretofore been subjects of other States, 
who desire to retain their allegiance to such States 
or assume allegiance to their successor States, to the ex- 
clusion of — citizenship may do so by a formal declara- 
tion, to be made within a specified period. 

2. For a period of ten years from the adoption of this 
provision no law shall be enacted restricting any former 
inhabitant of a State which included the territory of — 
from taking up his residence in — and thereby acquir- 
ing citizenship therein. 

3. All citizens of — , without distinction as to race, 
nationality, or creed, shall enjoy equal civil, political, 
religious, and national rights, and no law shall be en- 
acted or enforced which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of, or impose upon, any person any dis- 
crimination, disability, or restriction whatsoever on ac- 
count of race, nationality, or religion, or deny to any 
person the equal protection of the laws. 

4. The principle of minority representation shall be 
provided for by law. 

5. The members of the various national as well as 
religious bodies of — shall be accorded autonomous 



